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— WITH the next number we shall resume full editorial control 
of the “New Education”. We thank our friends for the kindness 
and patience they have shown us, and we trust that this first inter- 
ruption in our editorial duties will prove to be the last. 





= 

Kindergarten Institute for Mothers and Teachers. 

A Summer Kindergarten Institute will be opened on Monday, 
July 8th, at Sanpusky, OunI0, to last four to six weeks. 

The object of the institute is to give teachers and mothers. an 
insight into the character and claims of Kindergarten training with 
special reference to the home and the school. 

The exercises will consist of two daily lectures, as well as daily 
practice in the use of the cirrs and observations of the model Kin- 
dergarten. The last two weeks will be devoted exclusively to prac- 
tice and observation for those who choose to remain. 

The co-operations of a number of excellent kindergarteners has 
been secured. 

Board can be obtained at private houses, at the rate of $4,50 to 
$5.00 a week, by addréssing Mrs. A. Van Dusen, Sanpusky, O. 

Those who prefer hotel-board may secure it at the West House 
at $1.00 to $2.00 a day, according to location of rooms. 

TERMS: $10.00 for the entire course, payable in advance. 
Materials for practice will be furnished by the institute. 

W. N. HAILMANN, 
Ed. “Kindergarten Messenger and New Education.” 
MILWAUKEE, WISs, 
se@FSaturday excursions to Put-In-Bay, Kelly Island, &c., have 
been arranged, so that opportunities for suitable recreation may not 
be wanting. 





(For the New Education. ) 


Study of Kindergartening. 


_ A pupil of the training school of the Misses Garland and Weston 
in Boston, one of more than ordinary cultivation and power of thought 
made the remark, that since she had entered upon this course 
of study, she was often overpowered by the thought of what a heap 
there was to be learned, how varied the thoughts involved by the 
subject, how profound the subject itself, opening out into more and 
more vistas as one proceeded. “At home”, she said, “they think I 
am wasting my time in what seems trivial work, but they have no 
idea of its bearings, and one cannot tell them in a word. It is neces- 
sary to study into it somewhat to be able to appreciate it. If I never 
teach,” she added, “I shall always be thankful I have taken this 
course.” Another pupil exclaimed, “I feel, as if I had found out 
what I was made for !” 


As they go on adding the experience of teaching to their theo- 
retic studies, they will be more and more impressed with the universal 
bearings of the science of kindergartening. 

‘They will see the love of order grow in children who have been 
disorderly at home, who have indeed lived by no law, except that of 
passive and enforced obedience which, though perhaps better than 
none (perhaps not) is not fruitful of results that enrich the nature ; 
for obedience is useful to the character only so far as it is felt to be 
obedience to law itself, and not persons, 

They will see dull apprehensions quickened in children, whose 
faces had acquired almost a settled expression of indifference to any- 
thing but empty play. 

They will see conscience acting where it had never before been 
waked up. 

They will see habits of attention forming, that will enable chil- 
dren to think consecutively three minutes at a time—certainly one 
minute at a time, and a minute is a very appreciable time to a child, 
and in good proportion tothe fifteen minutes of consecutive thought 
which Newton said was the utmost power he had attained of fixing 
his attention absolutely. 

They will see lovely courtesy to other children taking the place 
of rude encroachment and selfishness. 


They will see the love of doing something that will produce a 
satisfactory result, grow into quite a passion, and little children 
of five years inventing pretty, symmetrical drawings and tissues, 
based. upon the law of connection of opposites, and this without 
using or learning technical terms, but simply by observation and — 
practice. 

It is a curious observation that has sometimes been made, how 
difficult it is even for grown people to obey a direction. Experi- 
ments have been tried with amusing consequences, to see how nearly 
a direction to a closet or a drawer would be obeyed, resulting at 
least half the time in one’s looking into the wrong drawer, or shelf, 
or closet. The consequence of this inaccuracy of perception is that 
people so often forget where they have put things, or even what they 
own, if long laid aside, or even in which apartments things they 
endeavor to recollect have happened. It makes it easy to browbeat 
a witness in‘court and make him contradict himself in the relation 
of the simplest events. Dr. Johnson counseled that a child should 
be whipped, when he said he was looking out of one window, if it 
could be proved that he was looking out of another. 


The habits of children trained in a kindergarten tend to correct 
this inaccuracy of mind, because everything is done in order. The 
materials of one occupation are gathered up systematically and 
restored to a definite place by the children, before another is allowed 
to begin ; one occupation is made to succeed another with as much 
regard to their natural relations as possible; for instance, the draw- 
ing lesson, peculiar to the system, comes after and is compared with 
the stick-laying that preceded it, or the laying of triangular tablets 
which made forms resembling those of the drawing lesson. There 
is nothing so important for thinking well as the cultivation of com- 
parison. Every stick in the stick-laying, every tablet, whether 
square, triangle or oblong, every line in drawing, has its opposite 
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learns to seek it in order to satisfy his own eye. The benefit of this 
training in comparison appears also very soon in the free-hand 
drawing on slate or blackboard irrespective of the netted surface on 
which kindergarten-drawing ‘is always begun. The child is always 
asked to describe, what it has freely drawn or built, so that its ideas 
may be definite, and soon the effect of this tells upon the story- 
telling, another constant exercise, whether it be the narration of facts 
(which it usually is) or an attempt at a more imaginative story- 
telling. This is a wonderful aid to truth. Even in an imaginative 
story, an impossibility should not be countenanced, whatever dar- 
ing improbabitities may be accepted. A want of truthfulness is 
of very rare occurrence in a well managed kindergarten. 

The observation made by the children in a kindergarten upon 
the simple growing of plants without the use of any technical terms, 
directs the attention forcibly to the processes of nature. The first 
examination of the cotyledons of the seed before planting it, their 
first appearance above the ground, holding the germ safely in hand, 
the ascending plumule and gradual increase of leaves, the descent of 
the root in its search after moisture (shown by pulling up some of 
the seeds planted for that purpose) ; a tendril, a bud, the opening 
of the flower, the fruiting, all which. can easily be compassed by 
planting peas in flower-pots, are of intense interest to the child, who 
never tires of the watching, the watering, and the behavior of the 
plants as they grow. All kindergartens do not have an out-of-door 
garden, but all can have a window-garden, and without attempting 
to teach any botanical terms, the structure of plants, the functions 
of each part, trom seed to fruit, and their adaptation to insect life 
and proceedings can be shown. It is not long before the analogies 
between the growth of the flowers of the sun, and the flowers of the 
kindergarten, which children so love to be called, can be appre- 
hended by the growing mind. 

How people can call all this mere play is amazing. Just so 
far as it is play, it is fruitful—and what fruit! Yet even the parents of 
children, so trained, say, long before the term, when such training 
should give place to mere word teaching: “I think my child is old 
enough now to be learning something! He must have got through 
with the kindergarten, has he not ?” 

This is discouraging to the kindergartener, for a child, under 
seven years old, can no more get through with the kindergarten 
than a mortal of any age can get through with education, not so 
well, asa boy or girl of fifteen can dispense with lessoning from 
others, if he has been well instructed, or rather educated previously. 
Instruction and education are too frequently confounded. The time 
may have come at seven years of age, when some book-learning may, 
with advantage, be added to the training of the artistic and produc- 
tive faculties, but this last should never be dropped and nature 
should be studied in itself and not in word-symbols, and where this 
has been tried, the educating effects are very striking and convin- 
cing to an observant and reasoning mind. The kindergarten-estab- 
lishments in this country are not sufficiently prosperous, financially, 
to admit of advanced classes carrying out the same principle, but 
where it is done, it is well worthy the attention of the public. M.M. 


> 





(For the “New Education’’.) 


Miss Peabody’s Letter. 





My Dear Sir:—Mrs. Mann has sent you, I believe, the report 
of the meeting of the American Froebel Union, April 27th., copied 
from the secretary’s book, and also, two newspapers that’have the re- 
ports, slightly differing in expression ; but you will probably take the 
manuscript report for your paper. 

I can, therefore, take this opportunity to speak of the impres- 
sions made on me, by the kindergartens that I have visited, this 
Spring, on my lecturing tour. Some kindergarten trainers like to 
have me give to their classes some half a dozen lectures on the 
“Religious nurture of children”, and having given the course in Miss 
Garland and Weston’s school, and also, in Mrs. Gardner's, (both of 
them in Boston), I went, in March, to Florence, to give them there, 
As you have recently been yourself to that paradise of childhood, 
you will not be surprised to hear of my delight in Mrs. Aldrich’s 





kindergarten. I passed every day, of the fortnight that I was there, 
in one or another of the rooms, but was most completely fascinated 
in Mrs. Aldrich’s room, in which are the younger children ; though 
her daughter Florence, combining her education in Miss Garlands 
training class with her mother’s inspiration, and her own kindred 
genius, was delightful with the next older children ; and Miss Haven, 
who had received her own training in Mrs. Aldrich’s training class, 
and mothers’ meetings, admirably co-ordinates the reading, writing, 
&c., of her advanced class, with the kindergarten, some of whose 
higher occupations, and all of whose plays it takes partly in. 

The beautiful characteristic of Mrs. Aldrich’s kindergartening, 
is the MOTHERLINESS which is its informing spirit. She fully under- 
stands and is inspired with that profoundest idea of Froebel, that the 
child is SELF-activE and that his will is to be educated by his loving 
heart, and those laws of beauty that God has written on the universe 
“that mighty sum of things forever speaking”—and she does not let 
her personal will come between the child and these divine instruct- 
ors, but by her genial sympathy opening the heart of the child to 
confidence, leads him into “light of things”, and lets “nature be his 
teacher” only by giving her a human voice. The first thing which 
she does in the morning, is to gather the children into a circle, by 
letting them march to a song till all their feelings are harmonized, 
and all rudeness charmed away by the music; and then she sits 
down with them on the floor, and in turn asks each one of them 
what they have to tell her. This is done so simply and _ sincerely, 
that the children believe she wants to know, and so they tell—some 
more, some less—according to their temperaments and moods. — 
She listens to each with a creative smile that unlocks their innermost 
hearts, takes up what they say and makes it coherent with their life, 
and perhaps with the life of the whole class, by connecting it with 
somthing else, and often interesting the whole class in what each one 
brings in, as the subject of conversation,—or weaving in songs, or 
snatches of songs, in which they all join. sometimes a song suggests 
a play, which serves to variegate this first hour. Order is kept by 
gently checking any interruptions to the conversation, as unkind or 
impolite, and excesses of childish activity are led into beautiful 
operations instead of being harshly snubbed. ‘This in_ truly 
living with children as only those can do, who take the high 
meaning of Christ’s precept, and really are able to “become as 4 
little child” in innocence of heart and originality of thought—for all 
fresh childish thought has originality—“spontaneous wisdom breathed 
by health, truth breathed by cheerfulness”, as Wordsworth says. 

Those who think,, (and a popular author expresses this notion), 
that a baby’s consciousness consists only of sensations of colour &c.— 
unmingled with any fanciful combination of single impressions into 
complex forms, and not warmed by any emotion of beauty, or love, 
would not believe how interesting to a student of mental and _ heart 
nature these conversations with little children can be made, by such 
an intelligent motherly kindergartner as Mrs. Aldrich. But hearing 
was believing. The children’s minds were not called off by any wil 
ful choice of subject of Mrs. Aldrich’s. She followed Froebel’s ad- 
vice, going to the children “to see what they were attending to”, 
and making those the vital points around which she organized 
enough thought to show them that nothing was isolated, but every- 
thing had relations with other things, and their own life. | Thus she 
begins their intellectual culture at the root, proving that whatever 
interests a child is a germ, and connected thought a banyan tree of 
life. In the playing with “the gift”, I thought Mrs. Aldrich did not 
keep them quite long enough observing and comparing the forms, 
before she let them do what they pleased with the blocks, sticks, &c. 
She might arrest them now and then, for a few.minutes, observing 
and forming and transforming according to direction ; and it seemed 
to me that ten minutes or a quarter of an hour could be pleasantly 
employed in this way, giving precision to perception and languagt 
which would stimulate and enrich their inventions afterwards. But 
on the other hand, I have seen no kindergartner do so much with 
the second gift. Every child had a box of his own and immediatly 
became busy with twisting up the strings they put into the various 
brass loups of the cube and cylinder and then holding them up 
letting them untwist, so fast that the original form was lost sight of 
and all the various forms between the ball and the cube were seet, 
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according to the point of the cube or cylinder that. became the cen- 
ter of motion. I shall not soon forget the smiles of rapture on the 
children’s faces, as they looked on the forms made by the untwisting 
strings, which they would twist over and over again, and Mrs Aldrich 
and the assistants would twist for the smaller children. | What gives 
a child pleasure, said Froebel, holds important instruction for him. 
Here, also, I think, a preliminary conversation—of from five to 
ten minutes—upon the several forms, when at rest, should be had; 
bringing out into distinct expression, again and again, all the. points 
of all the three forms required by comparison. I think this gift 
should be played with once every week, while the child is at the 
kindergarten. It is not worth while, and would be even injurious, to 
call on children to talk about the forms generated by motion. It 
will be time enough for that, years later, when they can study flux- 
ions in the abstract ; but for that higher mathematical thinking, a 
solid basis of fact may be laid as childish impressions, unconsciously, 
by the repetition of the impressions made by these whirling forms, 
which they so like to look at, and which we may be sure will suggest 
to their opening minds questions full of answers, in Aue time. 
Mrs. Aldrich has seized Froebel’s idea of play fully, that is, of 
that activity whose supreme end is felt to enjoyment, which is 
always the fulfilment of laws that set through the activity from the 
divine source, regulating it—and not lawlessness, an automatic 
motion of the limbs when the mind is left isolated by absence of all 
reasonable human reaction within or upon it.—Play would be impos- 
sible for an isolated human being. _ Plato has said some great things 
on this subject—for he saw that divine love and law were gne, and 
that, to surrender oneself to the spirit of the Lord 1s perfect liberty. 
I have not half done my account of my journey—but I must defer 
the rest till another time. 
Yours Truly 


Concord, May 1878. E. P. PEAaBopy. 





(For the New Education. ) 
Intercession. 





I should like to intercede for the little three year-old in the 
“Kindergarten diary” who “refuses to join in the games, but works 
with evident enjoyment”. I speak not as a kindergartner, but as 
a mother who is a disciple of Froebel. I rather admire the little 
fellow’s choice. It is the spectator on the hill-top who best sees the 
battle — not the participator. If the child does not wish to join 
the ring, why should he? It is play. Telling him he mys¢ play, 
is like telling him he gust laugh. . A three-year-old is little past 
babyhood. Certainly a programme of three hours length, however 
pleasant and however acceptable to their children, ought not be 
insisted upon in the case of a child of three years. He does not 
come to the kindergarten to do nor to fearn. He’s to young for 
that. He comes to grow for a little while on prepared soil. Let 
him alone. Let him stand round and “take notes” as long as he 
chooses. He will join you in his own good time and play with more 
gusto than your “veterans”. 

A kindergartner told me of a little boy who would not touch 
the clay. It was “dirty” he said. She gratified his whim, but the 
child’s mother was angry with him and found a good deal of fault 
with him. At last he broke out “O, you keep still, I’ll make you 
a cow by and bye”. All that term he did not touch the clay, but 
the first clay lesson after the summer vacation, he was ready to 
work. He spent the whole half hour over a piece of clay a little 
larger than the head of a large pin—and sure enough! Here was 
thecow. A tiny thing but a veritable cow. Perhaps during his 
summer vacation he imbibed an affection for “dirty” things. At all 
events, I think his teacher did the wisest thing. ; 

_ _ I think one of Froebel’s best ideas, is too little thought of. That 
is, his idea of citizenship. The children of the kindergarten are 
little citizens. A citizen is free to do as he pleases — to indulge any 
number of ridiculous whims if he likes -——- provided he commits no 
crime, and does not interfere with the freedom and comfort of other 


Truth, honesty and other eternal virtues must be insisted upon. So, 
also, must respect for the freedom of the others. 

With these restrictions, it seems, according to my way of looking 
at the kindergarten, that he ought to be free, knowing no force but 
the very charm of the occupations and plays. 


Mother of a little Three-year-old. 





— HERBERT SPENCER says: “That which our school courses 
leave almost entirely out, we thus find to be that which most nearly 
concerns the buisness of life. All our industries would cease, were - 
it not for that information which men begin, to acquire, as they best 
may after, their education is said to be finished. And were it not 
for this information, that has been‘from age to age accumulated and 
spread by unofficial means, the industries would never have existed. 
Had there been no teaching but such as is given in our public 
schools, England would now be what it was in feudal times. That 
increasing acquaintance with the laws of phenomena which has 
through successive ages, which has enabled us to subjugate Nature 
to our needs, and in these days given the common laborer comforts 
which a few centures ago kings could not purchase, is scarcely in 
any degree owed to the appointed means of instructing our youth. 
The vital knowledge—that by which we have grown as a nation— 
to what we are, and which now underlies our whole existence, is a 
knowledge that has got itself taught in nooks and corners; while 
the ordained agencies for teaching have been mumbling little else 
but dead formulas.” 





“CHEERFULNESS, or enjoyments, is the heaven under which 
everything but poison lives. But let it not be confounded with 
enjoyments. Every enjoyment, even the refined one of a work 
of art, gives man a selfish mien, and withdraws him from sympathy ; 
hence it is a condition of necessity, not of virtue. 
cheerfulness, the opposite of vexations and sadness, is at once the 


Animals can enjoy, but 


On the contrary, 


ground and flower of virtue and its crown. 
only men can be cheerful.”...... 


“PLEASURES make no Paradise, they only serve to laugh it 
away, play, that is, activity, not pleasures, will keep children cheer- 
ful. By pleasure I understand every first agreeable impression, not 
only of the taste, but also of the ear and eye; a plaything gives in 
the first place pleasure by looking at it, and only afterwards cheer- 
fulness by using it. Pleasure is an initiating burning spot — not an 
all-embracing warmth on the excitable skin of the child.”...... 


“THat which produces and maintains cheerfulness, is nothing 
but activity. The usual games of children, unlike ours, are only 


the expressions of earnest activity, clothed in lightest wings.”...... 


“Pray is the first poetry of the human being. 
play forms all the powers, without imparting an overweening influ- 
ence to any one. In the first place the child plays with things— 
consequently with himself. A doll is to him a nation, or a company 
of players, and he is the theatrical poet or director. Every bit 
of wood is a gilded flower-rod, on which fancy can bud hundred- 


Consequently 


leaved-roses.”’ 





citizens. - Why should not a little citizen enjoy the same freedom ? 





(RICHTER.) 
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— We feel it incumbent upon us to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the SuMMER KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE to be opened at 
Sandusky on the 8th of July. Several unkind insinuations have come 
to our hearing, intimating that the purpose of the Institute is the 
training of kindergarteners and, expressing wonder at our engaging 
in such a heretical proceeding. 

We thought the circular plain enough in the statement of the 
object of the Institute, to enable any fair-minded person to arrive at 
a tolerable clearness concerning our purpose in the enterprise. The 
circular says : 

“The object of the Institute is to give teachers and mothers an insight into the 
no Eo and claims of kindergarten training with special reference to the home and 
school. . 

Could anything be plainer? Is there a word in this to warrant 
the assumption that £7ndergarteners are to be trained? Are not 
mothers and teachers addressed exclusivly ? and are these promis- 
ed more than an znsight into the character and claims_of kin- 
dergarten training? Finally does not the circular state distinctly 
that I mean kindergarten training with special reference to the 
home and school ? Would it be possible, then, for any one whose 
mind is not clouded with prejudice or whose heart is not polluted 
with malice, to read from this, that we mean to train kindergarteners 
in four to six weeks ? 

Surely every kindergartener is aware that the educational prin- 
ciples of Froebel, i. e. kindergarten training, should be followed in 
the home before the child enters the kindergarten and while the 
child is in the kindergarten, as well as in the school after the child 
has left the kindergarten ; every kindergartener must have felt that 
she labors under a great disadvantage with the children whose 
home-training has not been or is not in consonance with Froebel’s 
principles ; every kindergartener must have felt pangs of regret on 
seeing how the school disregards her work and starves the germs of 
thought and action which she has taken so much pains to foster. 

The Institute would help in struggling against these evils; it 
would make the effort to reach a few mothers and teach them how 
to furnish a broad and sure foundation for the child’s life in the kin- 
dergarten, how to appreciate and help the kindergartener at every 
step of her difficult work; it would reach a few teachers and induce 
them and enable them to build upon the foundation furnished by the 
kindergartener, to avail themselves of the work done in the kinder- 
garten. 

Is it not a wonder that any kindergartener should be found 
who would hinder such an enterprise with distrust and hamper it 
with ungenerous and unwarranted insinuations? Is it not a wonder 
that all do not vie with one another in efforts to make it successful, 
that all do not feel it a duty and a privilege to aid it ? 

It may be argued that persons will attend the Institute to get 
a superficial smattering of the work with a view of opening a kin- 
dergarten afterwards. But is it not highly probable that the majority, 
at least, of such persons will after four or six weeks intercourse with 
earnest and honest kindergarteners, see the folly and criminality of 
such a proceeding and will be induced to secure for themselves a 
thorough training before assuming the charge of a kindergarten ? 
Will not such an institute tend ‘rather to overthrow the idea that 
kindergarten-work is a trivial affair, and diminish the number of in- 
efficient kindergarteners ? 

Or it may be argued that in four or six weeks even mothers and 
teachers can not learn enough to render them thorongh in their por- 
tion of the work. Granted; but canthey not learn enough to con- 
vince them thoroughly of the great importance of kindergarten 
training, to render them thoroughly anxious for more light, to put 
them thoroughly on the right road for getting more light? And 





-| can the kindergartener even after a two years’ course claim more 


than the same things in a somewhat higher degree ? 

We are aware that some persons hold the opinion that Froebel’s 
teachings compose a sort of mysteries, intended for a chosen few, 
There is no greater slander on the simple truths taught _by the 
“Discoverer of Childhood”, than this charge of their exclusiveness, 
It may be and it is difficult to apply his principles in practice, 
because of the darkness that still surrounds and pervades us in the 
shape of inherited prejudices and inveterate evil habits; but we hold 
that every person of ordinary intelligence and ordinary warmth 
of heart can see their light and feel their beauty; we hold that tt 
is the duty of every kindergartener to aid in diffusing their light and 
in raising up intelligent and earnest advocates for kindergarten 
culture, wherever mén and women can be found willing to hear 
and to see. 

It is the deep sense of this duty that prompted us to undertake 
the Institute ; and we feel in our heart the fire and in our mind the 
power to accomplish good and only good. We enter upon our 
work with the conviction, that those who come to hear us will go 
away with broader views on the subject of education, with greater 
respect for childhood, with a higher sense of responsibility, with 
a deeper enthusiasm for their calling, with better and wider skill in 
the discharge of their duties, and with a greater horror of quakery 
in the training of little children. , 

— Durinc our trip we had frequent opportunities for visiting 
kindergartens in different sections of the country. While, on the 
whole, we were pleased with the character of the work and gratified 
with the steady spread of kindergarten ideas; we, nevertheless, dis- 


covered in many places symptoms of the growth of an 4 merican 


kindergarten as y-Froebelian as that of Miss Coe, and more 
pernicious, perhaps, because of its prestige as the outcome of the 
so-called genuine kindergarten. We shall only enumerate a few 
of these weedy symptoms now; reserving for future numbers special 
discussions of them. 

This American kindergarten raises its head mostly in the 
shape of strict pedantic rules concerning the order of exercises and 
order in the exercises; in the shape of excessive catechizing, the 
teacher being invariably the questioner and. the child the giver 
of’answers; in zzstruction on subjects that do not and can not 
interest the child ;“ in a nauseating persistence in schoolish object- 
lessons on the gifts or other things ; in forced attention to progress 
in the occupations etc., regardless of the child’s wants; in the 
despotic “you must”, when the child “does not wish to” and when 
his submission to the kindergartener’s will does no real good to any 
body ; in tedious moralizing, making the child a criminal, when he 
is only ignorant; in religious exercises copied from the devotions 
of adults ; in heartless efforts to pump out of the child what is not 
in him and to pump into him what he can not hold ; in attempts to 
make all children do the same things in the same ways, regardless 
of individual tendency and fitness; in a chillingly patronizing 
pushing aside of the child, when his exuberant affection becomes 
troublesome; and in other evil practices borrowed from a school 
that has not yet opened to the flood of light, love, and life stream- 
ing from Froebel's teachings. 

It will be readily seen that all these weedy symptoms proceed 
from an inability or unwillingness on the part of kindergarteners “to 
live witH the children.” Finding it difficult or troublesome to 
descend to the children’s level and there give the example, as it 
were, of right living, — they prefer the easier and more convenient 
modes of pulling and pushing, ruling and regulating from ther 
position gutside or above the children. Like school-teachers, they 
hold the children in some sort of fear or awe, conscious of great 
inferiority and weakness compared with the vastly superior kinder- 
gartener. Finding it easier, they enforce obedience to their orders; 
instead of Ziving with the children into ds yd obedience to love and 
justice, they substitute their wordy wisdom for an earnest, loving 
common search for truth. i 

We shall in future numbers discuss some of the points, met- 
tioned above, more at length, hoping thereby to aid in preventing 
the spread of the weeds that threaten to stiffle the healthy, develop- 
ment of Froebel’s kindergarten, 
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Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commis~ioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 


(Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND MUTE. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Schools for the deaf aid mute; Universal sympathy with the deaf and mute ; 
Instructing mutes ; History of the schools and of methods. 


“la méthode est la qualité dominante de ]’écrivain 
frangais.” VOLTAIRE, (Essai sur Milton.) 


18. ScHoots. When we enter a school of blind children, we 
feel their irretrievable loss of sight, and, naturally enough, we at 
once try to make them touch what they cannot see. This move- 
ment is so direct and spontaneous, that one is surprised, upon reflec- 
tion, that it did not sooner lead to educational schemes, in which the 
touch, concentrated in the hand, would have taken the place of the 
regard (look) in their intellectual and professional training. But the 
question was not only one of physiology, viz, that of substituting 
one sense for another in the act of perceiving the outward world ; 
it was also one of progressive morality, by which men become more 
and more enlightened upon the point of their duty toward the 
unfortunate, a moral sense of more recent growth than many 
imagine; since in Latin there is not even a single word to express 
the sense of humanity, the idea of being humane, and the like. 
But as soon as_this moral sense began to be felt, it extended widely 
its sphere of action, and seems now incapable of being anzesthetized 
by egotism. 

Moved by the same feeling, when we visit a school of deaf 
and mute children, we are acted upon however, by a different mode 
of sensory impressions. Unwillingly or unwittingly, we speak to 
them often quite aloud; for, though we are aware of the cause and 
reality of their mutism, we cannot at once realize its irretrievableness. 
We perceive the silence of the deaf-mute, but we do not feel it fated 
in the irrevocable manner which strikes us in the surdity of the 
blind ; because an inward warning makes us feel that surdity is a 
radical and primordial infirmity, which can be obviated by opening 


“some other channel of perception of the speech instead of the lost 


hearing. 

This secret intuition of the problem of the speech in the child, 
mute only in consequence otf deafness, has preceded our actual 
knowledge on the subject, helped to acquire it, and has often sup- 
ported the failing hopes of the teachers and friends of the mute. 
To this consciousness is due the long series of trials — apparently 
isolated by the old rule of the secret among savants -— 
of P. Ponce, Bonnet, Wallis, Amman, Pereire, Heinicke; 
and now made public, according to modern ethics, by M. M. Hill, 
Hirsch, Saegert, Linnartz, Kratz, Cyrille, Van der Wielen, Buxton, 
Greenberger and Magnat; Misses Hull, Rogers, ‘Trask, and others. 

Hence the problem of instructing the deaf to speak has lost 
much of its natural difficulties by the progess of physiological educa- 
tion, and much of its mystery by the impartial history of the pre- 
ceding schools, and by the frank exibition of the new methods and 
of their living results. However it would not be right to say that 
we have come to a consensus in that matter ? 

Among the schools which teach speech, there are yet discre- 
pancies mostly due to their origin, some tending to be smoothed 
away by free contact and discussion, others due to the inner genius 
of the different languages, and whose disappearance, to make room 
for a fallacious uniformity, would breed evil, But between these 
schools and those which pretend to express all ideas by pantomimes, 
there is no possible fusion; it is all struggle; there will be a victor 
and a victim; one or the other must disappear by absorption. 
The contending parties are the schools of mutism, large, numerous, 
and supported by states or rich corporations ; and the schools of 
speech, which have fewer pupils, smaller endowments, and. a staff 
whose support is principally the intelligent knowledge of their sub- 
ject and the heroism of their object. 





During almost a century, the schools of mutism operated, and 
spread their methode des signes. far and wide. Now, the schools 
of the speech begin to gain strength and ground in their turn. They 
have elucidated and improved their methods, and secured new 
locations, or conquered old ones, as Antwerp, Brussels, London, 
Geneva, Jacksonville, Groningen, Milan, Paris, Liverpool. From 
this we can see that the magnitude of the philosophical problem is 
equalled by the extent of the battle-field, and can foresee that the 
interests engaged therein will extend far beyond geographical limits. 

Our attention is first drawn to the respective positions and 
physiognomies of the schools of speech. There were three of them: 
the Hollando-German, the Spanish-French, and the Anglo-Ameri- 
cah, each twinlike. 

The origin of the first two is enrobed in that secrecy which was 
he dress of science in former times, and which now renders it diffi- 
tcult to retrace the delineations of their infancy. But now the three 
schools are almost equally vested with the radiance of publicity, 
which permits us to see and describe their actual form, gait and 
tendency. Therefore we are allowed to represent to our own mind 
these fair creations of other minds as coming out from obscure 
grottoes inwardly connected, whose march is parallei rather than 
divergent, with a marked tendency to converge toward a brighter 
point, which the eye can already determine ahead, where the three 
will soon form a strong and harmonious group. When arrived there, 
these schools will have conquered the future of the physiological 
method of teaching deaf and dumb children to speak, and, through 
the fullness of the written and spoken language, of educating them 
like other children. 

CUAPTER I. 
The Hollando-German School. 


Mistory; Extent and character of this school; Success of the method; Collective 
Teaching; Conclusion. 

ig. Huisrory. About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Dr. Amman published, in Amsterdam, his two treatises “Syr- 
dus Loquens” and “Dissertatio de Loguela”, by which he let 
men know that he was capable of teaching the deaf and mute to 
speak, but in which he says very little about his method of doing it. 
On this subject, Dr. Hirsch, of Rotterdam, says, in his ‘‘“Souvenirs’’, 
p. 51: “If we ask what Amman was doing to give speech to his 
pupils, how he was developing their minds and hearts, how he 
applied the speech to other teachings, we find these books absolutely 
mute.” In consequence of the law of secrecy prevalent at his 
time, Amman left neither school nor disciple, but the mother-idea, 
which Heinicke seized upon at the call of Buffon. But Heinicke 
himself published no method, and left only the pupils who had 
helped him in his school of Leipsic. ‘Those initiated teachers began 
only after his death to disseminate his ideas, from which, by free 
discussion and open practice, our contemporaries have disengaged 
and embodied the principles of the Hollando-German school. This 
school is now represented by four veterans, whom we shall name 
in token of respect, by rank of seniority: Hill, of Weissenfels ; 
Hirsch, of Rotterdam; Janké, of Dresden; and Saegert, of Berlin, 
and by many other talented men, whose names ought to have their 
place here, as connected with some improvement of the theory or 
practice of their art. 

20. Extent. This school teaches speech to hundreds of mute 
children, from Zurich to Vienna, Breslau to Cologne, from Kénigs- 
berg to Brussels, and even in England and America. (We have a 
branch of it in Broadway, New York.) It may be characterized by 
its dominant feature, which is the simplest means of classifying 
methods. We found that the dominant feature of the Hollando- 
German school of teaching speech is “imitation”. Imitation is not 
its only means; it is its principle means, the one by which, there- 
fore, it may be represented as a school, and differentiated from 
others. 

This character is pretty well defined in the institution of Lieg- 
nitz. This school looks poor enough, but is supplied with five com- 
petent teachers for eighteen girls and thirty-two boys. The director, 
Mr. Kratz, takes hold of the new-comers, and exercises them at 
once, teaching mainly by imitation, without forgetting to communi- 





cate to ther hands during the lesson the powerful vibrations of his 
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chest. “When I have thus given them a feeling of what the emis- 
sion of the voice must be, with a certain amount of practice, any 
one of my teachers is good enough for them,” says M. Kratz. It 
is by this faith in his method and by his devotion to his pupils that 
he holds the first rank in his school, chief in the labor as well as 
official head; no carput mortuum. The same eager interest is 
observable in M. Linartz, director of the school of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and in others also. 

I have said that immitation is the main character of the 
Hollando-German method ; we must now observe the changes or 
modifications this method undergoes, without ceasing to be itself, 
when passing in its application from one institution to another ; from 
Liegnitz to Brussels, for instance. 

M. Kratz commences the teaching of speech by the guttural 
sounds; by those whose origin is thé more internal or deepest. 
Brother Cyrille, of Brussels, commences by the labials, whose sounds 
are of the most outward formation; progressing from the dentals 
and palatals inward and downward. Can the cause of this inversion 
of processes in the same method be, that the French language, 
taught by the latter teacher, is altogether more spoken by the 
external organs than the German? Facing this problem, the writer 
felt quite unable to solve it. How much we desired in particular 
to appreciate the modifications the method undergoes, when in 
practice it passes from the school of the Frére Cyrille in Brussels to 
that of brother Van der Wielen in Antwerp; both masters educated 
at the school of M. Hirsch, of Rotterdam, but one teaching his 
pupils to speak in French, the other in Flemish. Here we were at 
the intersecting point of the guttural languages of the north and 
of the middle buccal ones of Central Europe, and, by mere ignor- 
ance, were denied the satisfaction of solving this fine complicated 
problem of philology, physiology, and education. All that we could 
seize of it is, if we are not mistaken, that, rst, The exercises 
of speech, as we heard them made in French and in Flemish—later 
in German — seemed to act differentiy on the chest; 2d, The more 
the voice taught to the mute is guttural, the more the chest expands 
in its exercise; 3d, The teaching begun by, or longer persisted in 
the gutturals, gives the children a stronger but rather harsh voice ; 
4th, The children who exercise their chest the most look hardier and 
stronger than those who do it less; so in the same ratio are they 
more free of pythisis and insidious pheumonia, which in the schools 
of mutism are the wolf in the sheepfold. 

21. SUCCESS OF THE METHOD. In the Hollando-German 
school all the children learn to speak, and do speak, except the few 
whose organs of speech are paralyzed, and those who being idiots 
besides, could no more be taught by the method of signs or by 
writing alone. But the percentage of true idiocy is not larger among 
the deaf-mutes than among ordinary children, and paralysis of the 
organs of speech is’ generally consequent upon infantile convulsions 
atid has no necessary connection with the organic causes 
of surdi-mutity. “It is demonstrated”, said Dr. Matthias, of Fned- 
berg, in 1858, “that the vices of the vocal organs are no more fre- 
quent in the deaf than in the hearing child; the organ of audition 
being entirely independent of the organs of speech, which, if found 
stiffened, are rendered so by inaction.” M. Saegert had already 
stated, in 1865, in his remarkable Report on the instruction of deaf 
and mute children, that “ninety-nine out of a hundred of these 
children have well-formed organs of speech; they will learn to 
speak, if their sight is good and their touch delicate ; the more or 
less probability of success depends entirely upon the capacity of 
their teachers.” Since these men of great authority have pro- 
nounced their judgment, after long professorships, or inspections, 
the practice of more than forty schools has confirmed their conclu- 
sions. In all the Hollando-German schools, instruction is communi- 
cated in the national language, written or spoken ; the language of 
signs and the manual alphabet being excluded. M. W. Hirsch, the 
apostle of the Dutch schools, was never tired of saying, where he 
surperseded the signs by the voice, in Liege, Brussels, &c., that 
“the worst methods are the mixed ones.” 

Under such masters, the practice of teaching speech is every- 
where extremely simple. The most competent teacher takes the 
new pupils, as has been stated, one by one, two by two, and soon 





more at a time; and placing himself before a strong light in good 
conditions of directness, horizontality, attention, and mutual desire 
of doing well, he shows them how he moves, and how he can dis- 
place at will the organs which are used in articulation ; how he in- 
spires and expires at will great volumes of air, which will soon be 
rendered strident, by vibrations, which produce the vocal sounds, 
This first part of the study is intrusted to the sight; the child imi- 
tates what he sees. When the articular movements are thus made 
easy, and when the silent air is harmoniously expired in useful quan- 
tities, the vibrations of the sonorous voice have to be demonstrated. 
This demonstration can hardly be made by the sight, because it 
takes place in such cavities as the eye cannot reach. It is then, 
therefore, that the touch of the child must have. been trained, and 
ought to be ready to perceive the vibratiors of the organs in the act 
of speech, so that he can imitate them; and imitating the several 


vibrations he cannot fail to utter the identical sounds they give rise ’ 


to; that is to say, he speaks. Thus are acquired, almost separately, 
the three elements: position of the parts, expiration of air, and the 
muscular vibration; the result, necessarily, is speech. We say 
necessarily, since the slightest change in one of these three factors 
unavoidably modifies either the articulation, the volume, or the thrill 
of the voice. This reunion, or harmonious melting, of these fac- 
tors of the speech, position, expiration, vibration, is the key to the 
teaching of the language, At this important point, whatever be the 
method in use, the teacher owes great attention to his task; for he 
will meet there, as in the subsoil upon which he intends to raise a 
monument, many individual particularities, (idiosyncrasies,) which 
practice alone finds out, and personal combat eradicates. 

22. COLLECTIVE TEACHING.—The intimate character of this 
teaching permitted the friends and professors of mutism to spread 
the scarecrow idea that, to teach the deaf to speak, as many teach- 
ers as scholars were needed. They were simply calumniating a 
theory to do away with a reproachful practice. The truth is, that 
after this initial period, the theory and practice of the art, though 
yet somewhat discrepant in different schools, have this in common, 
that, after the elements of the speech have been severally produced 
and corrected, the sum, synthesis, or spoken language may be and 
is actually taught—shall we say—collectively, or, using a pleonastic 
expression, by a single teacher to a group of children. This collec- 
tive teaching is so ‘well classified in Holland and Germany that the 
composition and the form of the groups are almost stereotyped by 


experience. © The group is a class of speech, if you please to call it” 


so, but it is more than that on account of its elliptic shape. The 
master, standing at the head of an oval table, faces the light, and 
the children, standing too, surround the table, all looking into his 
mouth. There may be six, eight, or many more in the group. The 
less experienced stand directly opposite the master, and, gradually 
making room for new-comers, they stand aside to learn also to read 
the speech upon its most external and lateral muscular movements, 
Besides, this collective teaching of the speech soon becomes 
interwoven with those of writing and reading, with lessons on draw- 
ings and objects, and other educational matters, in the order in which 
they are presented to ordinary children. In this manner, speech 
becomes, concurrently with writing, the ordinary form of teaching, 
otherwise illustrated by examples, drawings, figures, as circumstance 
brings them forth. It has been said that this was the uniform prac- 
tice ; for indeed we cannot call two improvements, to be found in 
the northern schools, “diversity of methods.” One is the series of 
admirable drawings of M. Hill, of Weissenfels, in which every car- 
toon represents familiar objects, grouped according to the order of 
organs moved to pronounce their names, and which help so much 
in the lessons of speech that they can be found even in the Ameti- 
can schools for idiots; the second improvement is the painting of 
all the tables and the accessible part of the walls, as blackboards, 
on which to write and to rub out, as ideas fly, the incidental 
teaching. 
23. ConcLusion.—A few remarks, apparently disconnected, 
but really united into the main body of principles, are yet necessary 
to complement the impression made by ‘the Hollanda-German 
school. I will express them as they come to my mind, without 
pretense to a systematic arrangement. 
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In this thickly populated and parsimonious country, the 
schools for the deaf and for the blind are sometimes contiguous, and 
managed by the same director.. This plan serves several purposes. 
For instance, under it the two classes of invalids are rendered capa- 


ble of helping each other. This reciprocity of services may serve, 
under skillful management, to create among them bonds of effec- 
tion, and'to create a moral sense in children said to be made selfish 
by isolation. Moreover, the number of servants is diminished and 
the number of efficient teachers increased in the same ratio. For 
the same reason of economy, idiots are sometimes located, but not 
confounded or mixed with the deaf-mutes, as at Liegnitz. 

For economical and moral reasons, in Germany, the tendency 
is to substitute, as much as possible, the external for the internal ; 
to open many small day-schools in lieu of vast barracks, where the 
natural feelings of youth. are trampled upon by a mechanical dis- 
cipline which invites hypocrisy or revolt; day-schools which accus- 
tom the children, after training-hours, to habits of labor, to help 
their parents, (which is good training too,) and to enjoy their home 
and natural society, which constitute by themselves a strong and 
practical education. In Holland, particularly, the children are in- 
variably occupied between school-hours at some simple and useful 
work ; later on, they are kept only a few hours daily in the institu- 
tion, and are supplied with occupation or apprenticeship outside ; 
so that, when their education is finished, the pupils have not only 
acquired capacities conformable to their taste and station, but which 
is more precious, they have formed previous associations in the world, 
in which they will soon enter, not like strangers and awkward 
cripples, but as old acquaintances, or mates‘with whom, the people 
are used to speak and labor. Almost anywhere in Germany, and all 
over Holland, the deaf children of both sexes are educated together. 
This creates an emulation which makes the school attractive, and 
stimulates the pupils to advancement, particularly in speech. There 
and thus begin these appreciations of each other, true, because they 
are immediate, direct, and quotidian; there also are born those 
reciprocal feelings, some friendly, some more intimate, which, 
helped by full interchange of ideas, become so pleasing or useful in 
after life, and lay the foundations of future happiness. 

On the western banks of the Escaut it is different, In Belgium, 
the policy whose task it is to place between woman and man a 
priest or a devil—sometimes both in one—has everywhere separated 
the sexes, even where sex does not yet exist, and, moreover, where 
nature had already sequestrated the individuals by the double parti- 
tion of dumbness and deafness. ‘The instructors of the mute, whom 
we have seen there, and whom we have named with due honor, are 
the pioneers of the work, and as such, are full of a holy enthusiasm, 
and have developed, with rare intelligence, qualities almost maternal. 
Such are all beginnings. But after these devoted men, there will 
follow as usual the ambitious, the indifferent, the needy, the poor of 
mind, the rich of bestiality, in which the dryness of heart of a uni- 
sexual existence leaves room for a satyriasis contagious among. chil- 
dren educated in unnatural conditions. 

Giving a last look at the prosperous school we have just studied, 
we remark that the same influence which deprives children in Belgi- 
um of their natural companions, deprives them in Germany, more 
generally than in Holland, of their natural teachers—who are females, 
of course—particularly as teachers of speech. This practical blunder 
can better be explained by traditional habits than by wrong judg- 
ment or ignorance; since the Germans know that the Americans 
employ on the largest scale, and with the most marked success, the 
educational capacities recognized to be far above those of men, 
where technical teaching does not require energy, nor the 
art muscle. But | must not appear to forget that, next to the great 
school of Dresden, where one hundred and twelve young ladies and 
young men are learning to speak, and where they receive the most 
thorough education, the director of this school, M. Janké, has al- 
ready founded for very young deaf and mute children, an institution, 
whose name alone reveals the inspiring idea and insures the success—¢ 
the Filiale ! 

The Filiale is a pretty residence, of moderate dimensions, 
where thirty-four children, of both sexes, (age three to nine,) are in- 


live with them, and teach them mainly to speak during and about 
the most trivial circumstances of home-life; indeed, at any oppor- 
tune moment. A cheerful house, trees, flowers, living birds and 
fishes, playthings, and maternal cares—such is the F7/7ale. Other 
leaders of the same school present a similar example. At the insti- 
gation of M. Hirsch, several Dutch teachers of the mute have cross- 
ed the Channel, and one of them, M. W. Van Praagh, has opened 
in London a school where these children will be treated as at home— 
a Kamiliale, as M. Janké would say. ‘There, speech will be taught 
after the Hollando-German method, next to the new English School. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Spanish-French School. 
History; Pereire’s method; Opposition to Pereire. 


24. History. The history of the Spanish school opens with 
the revered name of Pons, and the book of Bonnet, (1620.) What 
remains of this antique tradition is this: Bonnet published the 
Spanish manual alphabet, gave a theory of the order in which the 
syllables ought to be taught, and suggested the use of a flexible 
leather tongue to imitate the positions of the living tongue in the 
act of speaking. 

More recently, Hernandez proposed to use images representing 
the various positions of the organs of speech, while Hervas pro- 
posed to employ a vertical section of the head and neck of the 
skeleton to show in action the passages which articulated sounds 
follow. 

At the exhibition of Arragon in 1868, the schools of Madrid 
produced photographic charts representing the organs of speech in 
the act of pronouncing each sound ; and at the exhibition of Vienna, 
hardly closed, Don Carlos Nebreda y Lopez, director of the same 
school, presented a report on the combined teaching of the blind, 
deaf and mute children, and a treatise on the art of teaching the 
latter to speak. This book is remarkable for a series of lithographs 
representing the external positions of the speech, and besides for 
the dotting of the course of the sonorous air trom the larynx out, to 
form the various sounds. I was shown also the same lithographs 
rolled at the foot of a mirror, so that the pupil unrolling them can 
study alone and rehearse every position. He has thus at once 
several terms of comparison: the letter written, and figured with 
the hand alphabet ; the image of the movements he must imitate ; 
the track to be followed by the sonorous air through his own" 
organs; his own image in the looking-glass, to be compared to the 
lithograph below, and the tactile impressions received from the 
voice passed from the depth of the cavity to one or the other issue 
of the speech. This mode of self-learning, in the interval of the 
formal lessons must be valuable, particularly where the children are 
many and the school poor. 

But Don Lopez has also exhibited in Vienna his pupil Martin 
de Martin y Ruia, deaf and dumb from birth, and completely blind 
from the age of two years; he 1s now eighteen., The education of 
this Jad was commenced in 1869, and now, after four years, he 
speaks, reads, and writes. He understands the questions of moral 
and of personal hygiene I know, and those of religion, as I was 
told. He is. well read in grammer, geography, natural history, 
arithmetic, and geometry. ‘To make my acquaintance, he pro- 
ceeded as he would have done to take knowledge of the problem 
of the hypothenuse with the solid forms of his school ; he measured, 
first, my thickness from sternum to spine, using the two hands like 
the extremities of the branches of a compass, then, with one hand 
he followed my chest and arms, when with the other, having 
reached the occiput, delicately as a girl he touched the contours of 
my face and carefully mapped out the barren field of my calvity, 
like a land-surveyor. He knew my out-lines henceforth, recognized 
me, and became quite affectionate. 

The method made use of for him puts in relief the advantage 
of uniting in the same locality and under the same leading spirit the 
school for the blind with the one for the deaf and mute, as the 
French Republic had done in 1794. ‘Thanks to this combination of 


means, Martin Ruiz learned the spoken language with the deaf, 
and the written one with the blind. All his instruction was com- 





trusted to three married couples, who treat them like their own ; they 
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pleted by his alternate passages from one of those schools to the 
other, in the same establishment ; and he succeeded likely because 
both were only home for him. This young man is in himself very 
interesting by his kind feelings, the quickness of his perceptions, 
the vivacity of his emotions, and also for the American 77 memo- 


riam of Laura Bridgman. 


The result of this too short review of the actual labors of the 
Spaniards, at the very cradle of the art of teaching the mute to 
speak, is, that they religiously keep alive the sacred flambeau. In 
the mean time, however, the art had passed the Pyrenees with Jacob 
Rodrigues Pereire; from Spanish, becoming naturalized French, 


with and like himself. 


In 1734, Pereire, 
scientific materials on t 


idée.” 





so young a man in such a difficult undertaking ? 
communication d'une personne muette luc ont suscité cette 
He does not say more; but itis easy to comprehend that, 
without this friendship and communication, Pereire could never have 
instituted the experiments upon which he founded his method. 

In 1745, he produced, before the Academy of Caén his pupil 
d’Etavigny, born deaf mute but speaking at this time. 

In 1749, and in 1751, having removed his school from Bordeaux 
to Paris, he presented his pupils to the Academy of Sciences. 


hardly nineteen, was already gathering the 
his subject. What cause could have impelled 
“Tamitié et ta 


(To be continued.) 








FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


The Kindergarten Training Class for 1878—g con- 
nected with Florence Kindergarten will begin its ses- 
sions on Tuesday, October 8th, 1878. 

For particulars apply to 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, or 

H. B. HAVEN, Sec., 
Florence, Mass. 
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‘Hummer Kindergarten Training Glass 


Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, 0. 
Will open April 15, 1878. 


This class is especially adapted to the wants of 
teachers who cannot afford to lay aside teaching 
during an entire school year. And for Mothers who 
may come here with their children, as many have 
already done, to combine study with pleasure, profit, 
and economy. 

Teachers who are not able to give more than three 
months per year to the work, may enter for that time, 
with the privilage of returning the following summer, 
to complete the course. Number of Students limited 
totwelve. Correspond: licited ; 

Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner. 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE. 


> ei a 














W. N. Hailmann’s Object Teaching........ $1.00 
— Kindergarten Culture............5 (3) 
— History of Pedagogy............. 15 
Elizabeth Peabody’s Kindergarten-Guide.... 1.25 


Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten-Guide, 
Part I, pa. 35.Cts., bd 65 
Part IT, pa.'70 Cis., bd 1.00 
Part III, pa. 50 Cts., bd 80 
Miss E Peabody's Kinilergarten Messenger, 1877 1.00 
And other works furnished by CARL DOERFLINGER, 


Miiwaukee, Wis, 





Rates of Advertising. 


ONE COLUMN—10 x 23/ inches—One Insertion, 
15 ; 3 months, $27; 6 months, $39 ; 9 months, 

1; lyear, $63. 
HALF COLUMN—One Insertion, $9; 3 months, 
$18; 6 months, $27; 9 months, $36; I year, $45. 
QUARTER COLUMN—One Insertion, $6; 3 
months, $12; 6 months, $18; 9 months, 24; I year, 





$30. 
EIGHTH COLUMN—One Insertion, $4; 3 months 
$8; 6 months $12; 9 months, $16; 1 year, $20. _ 
Kinder aren Literature, Gifts and Occupa- 
tion Material erin furnished 


by CARL DO NGER 


56 Oneida Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Every Boy and Girl should subscribe to the 


BUFFALO SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of 8 pages, devoted to the moral, physical and intel- 
lectual education of the young.—Some of the best 
educators and writers contribute to make the pages 
of the Journal instructive and interesting. 


TEACHERS WANTED, #0 act as AGENTS. 


Price 50 cents per annum. Address 











ESTABLISHED IN 1864. 


The Rapid Write and Takigrafer 


Illustrating and explaining the SimpleZStyle of 


Lindsley’s Fonetic Short-hand. The only practicable 
system of brief writing for general use, in place of 
longhand. $1.25 per year. 


The Rapid Writer and Reporter. 
Illustrating and explaining the Contracted Style of 
Lindsley’s Fonetic Short-hond, which has no superior 
for verbatim reporting. $1.50 per year. Both 
Magazines $2.50. Single numbers 20 and 25 cents, 
For further information address 
THE RAPID WRITER ASSOCIATION, 
87 E. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 











DR. E. SEGUIN’S 


Prescription and Clinic Record 


should be used by every 
PRYTsrIcriaAwm. 
100 pp. flexible cloth cover, convenient for 
pocket use. Price, 35 cents. 
Also, Dr. E. Seguin’s Bed Side Notes, same price, 
Orders filled by CARL DOERFLINGER, 
ba Milwaukee, Wis. 


























x SCHOOL JOURNAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Andrew's Patent 
TRIUMPH 


AH. 





ONLY $1.80 per dozen 
for the only 


Dustless Eraser 


made. 











SCHOOL DESK. 


Best in the World, Crayons, much better andjSchool and Family Cards and Picture 


other. 


Lessons. 


because dovetailed|more durable than chalk. “ 
vertise. 


together and steel/Pointing Rods with Lin- 
wire doweled. eal Measure. 








213 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - Z 


Largest manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Kindergarten Gifts accurately made./20 in number. 
Noiseless Drawing Slates wit 
Sash Menten anh new and very 

St EWIce as Tong aS aNY!nearly 200 artistic designs for little folks.|raled Tables cut im the! i 

| 


Also, Dustlessi65 varieties Globes, best extant. Webhis wood, made to fold up. 
We make all articles we ad-|All cherry; fully warrant- 


_ Ee Send for Illustrated Price Lists 
in each Department. _@&3 jeulars. 


ANDREWS & 60, 


ILLINOIS. 











Kindergarten Gifts. 


Most ac-|f 





Book; |curately made. 


attractive. containin 





ed. ( Send for Cir- 










Square| iii 





Every variety of 


BLACK BOARDS, | 


from 60 cents to $18.00. 
Entirely new. 


NOISELESS SLATES, 
single and double. Best in the 
world. Kindergarten Slates 
perfectly ruled. -Also, other 


f i : 
styles of Noiseless Slates. pos Send for Circulars. 4 





Best ever made. 


“SLAOU NAAVH GNVUDP 
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